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ABSTRACT 

In-service training is envisaged as an essential to 
the librarian’s post- professiona 1 education. The effectiveness of 
this particular type of training is shown to be complementary to 
academic library education, which deals with principles and general 
practice. Specialized practices and the experience in-service 
training gives, assume a significance which mere theorizing and 
background knowledge often tail to bring out. In-service training may 
serve the further and more important purpose of integrating 
librarians in their profession; of giving them such a wide scope of 
experience as to awaken in them various otherwise dormant interests, 
making them efficient relations officers with a well balanced 
attitude toward theory and practice. Details such as the working out 
of in-service training in relation to organization, specialization, 
the question of salary and leave, the choice of libraries and 
criteria for their suitability, length of time and techniques of 
training, are discussed and the need for the establishment of a 
center for the organization, direction and promotion of all aspects 
of librarians* post-professional education, is dealt with. The 
functions of such a Post-professional Study Center would include the 
proper conduct and supervision of in-service training, planning of 
courses and encouragement of higher standards of achievement. 
(Author/NH) 
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Definition and Introduction 

It has been conjectured that in-service training in libraries 
existed in one form or another since the first occasion upon 
which some ancient keeper of the archives was assigned an 
assistant.^ Writing on behalf of the American Libra y Associat- 
ion, Russell Shank, Chairman of the In-Service Training Com- 
mittee of the Libraiy Administration Division's Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section, remarked that ‘The committee has estab- 
lished a definition of in-service training to serve as a guide for 
its activities. In-service training, according to this definition, 
is planned and organized instruction originated and generally 
executed by management after an employee enters a job. Its 
purpose is to increase job knowledge, foster high morale, and 
to aid employees to perform effectively, apply knowledge 
properly, and demonstrate ability for future growth or pro- 
motion potential.* *^ 

The definition of the Library Association's Sub-Committee 
on In-Service Training distinguished between ‘education’ and 
‘training’ for liorarianship. ‘They take “education” as implying 
the study of the principles and general practice of librarian- 
ship, and “training” as implying the imparting by direct 
methods (which may include lecturing to group.s) of informed 
experience within a specific library system. An example of the 
published code, training involves the demonstration in practical 
cataloguing involves the teaching of strict adherence to a 
published code, training involves the demonstration of local 
methods of laying out entries, and local variations from the 
adopted code.'* 

A significant distinction between formal professional edu- 
cation and in-service training is contained in the observation 
that ‘When libraries conduct classes for candidates for the 
examinations of the Library Association of Australia, they 
are behaving like library schools rather than doing in-service 
training. In-service training is a programme of training deter- 



* ‘In-Servicc Training: A Bibliography’ by Judith K. Sollenberger 

Chicago: American Library Association, 1962 p. 1 

* *ln-Servicc training in libraries’ by Russell Shank ALA Bulletin Vol. 
55 No. 1 Jan 1961 p. 38 

Tn-Service Training’ Library Association Record Vol. 64 No. 5 
May 1962 <p. 171 
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mined and controlled by a specific library to train its own 
staff . . . In-service training programmes are controlled by the 
library in which the) are situated. Their conduct is determined 
by the needs of the library (and in some cases by the pet 
theories of the staff training officer). The objective of any in- 
service training scheme is to increase the efficiency of the 
library which conducts it.’^ Pet theories too have their right- 
ful place in any liberal system of post-professional educat- 
ion, especially as ‘pet theories' may contain new insights derived 
from research and experimentation. 

‘In-service training is that given by or on behalf of the 
library to its own staff It is intended to each [sic] staff members 
how to do their jobs, to teach them to do their jobs better, 
or to qualify them for transfer or promotion to other jobs. 
This kind of training is of major importance (and a major 
problem) to libraries’® This definition narrowly confines in- 
service training to staff members. In a system of continuing 
post-professional education, however, the vast majority of in- 
service trainees would necessarily be in the category of tempo- 
rary staff members: regardless of whether his status is ‘permanent’ 
or ‘temporary’, every librarian will be entitled to reap the 
fruits of in-service training. 

A satisfactory definition of in-service training is ‘manag- 
ement's process of aiding employees to gain effectiveness in 
their present and future work assignments by providing, plan- 
ning, and organizing a program of systematic instruction and 
practice on the job. . . ’.® A good definition must include, as this 
does, the instructional aspect of in-service training. 

In the past, in-service training schemes were mostly con- 
cerned with the education of non- professional employees. But 
now that professional education is increasingly and predom- 
inantly an activity of library schools, libraries are free to con- 
centrate on furthering post-professional education through in- 
service training. For all its benefits, in-service training cannot be 

* ‘In-Service Training or Library Schools’ by Jean Whyte Australian 
Library Journal Vol. 5 No. 1 Jan 1956 p. 1 

* ‘Programmed Learning and In-Service Training in libraries’ by Theo- 
dore C. Hines ALA Bulletin Vo! 58 No. 8 Sep 1964 p. 720 

® A quotation from W.H. Tucker ‘In-service training in large public 
libraries’. Unpublished Master’s paper, Graduate library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1941; given iin Tn-Service Training of Professional 
librarians in College and University Libraries’ by Edward A, Wight 
College and Research Libraries April 1949 p. 106 
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a substitute for either a sound general education or a 
thorough professional one. Neither is a professional educat- 
ion a substitute for an academic education or vice versa. 
In-service training attempt,s to (ill those ever recurring 
gaps in librarians* * professional education. In-service training 
will come to actjuire an even greater urgency as formal 
professional education, owing to the rapidly expanding state 
of library knowledge, becomes confined largely to a study of 
principles. ‘The modern library school no longer attempts to 
train students in the wide range of specific skills and duties 
carried on in libraries of varying types, ft is recognized that 
such training can best be acquired within the specific library 
situation to which the new recruit goes after graduation. The 
schoors objective is to induct the student into the library 
profession at large. This changed objective places major respon- 
sibility for the development of the new graduate into a suc- 
cessful librarian upon the libraries who hire and continue to 
employ him.*’ 

The reconciliation of theory and practice in librarianship 
may be effected through in-service training. ‘The trends of 
library schools toward theory and away from practice has made 
on-the-job training for new professionals also a necessity.’ ** Many 
of the principles of librarianship have been derived from 
generalisations based on observed experience. During in-service 
training there is imparted the living practice of a profession which 
may at times conflict with settled theory. Enterprising new ex- 
periments and projects arc often introduced to in-service train- 
ees: they arc brought into contact with new professional trends 
which have still to be recorded and discussed in the textbooks. 
The theory and practice of librarianship seldom develop simul- 
taneously: the latter apparently moves ahead and conditions the 
former. Fortunately, in-service training is firmly based on current 
practice for in-service training 'needs constant re-thinking and 
redesigning to fit changing needs. Theory may be thought of 



’ ‘Continuing Education In Librarianship* (author not known). Texas 
Library Journal Vol 32 No. 2 June 1956 p. 30 

* ‘Staff Development: Programs of In-Seirice Training in North Carol- 
ina’ by Elaine von Oesen and Barbara Heafner North Carolina 
Libraries Vol. 19 No. 3 Spring 1961 p. 90 
‘Jn-Service Training’ by LV. Paulin (fn ‘In-Service Training’: Pro- 

ceedings of the 12th Annual Conference, Nottingham, March 20th- 
23rd 1964. The Library A^ociation. Reference, Special and Infor- 
mation Section, 1964 p. 13) 
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as the essential core of a recognised body of knowledge, the 
study of which is an indispensable requirement for all serious 
students. The techniques of a profession wliich complement or 
supplement that core have to be imparted by several methods 
of which in-service training is a demonstrably effective one. 

Principles of In-Sen>ice Training 

In order to confine in-service training solely to professional 
activities, the proposed PSC (Posi-prolessional Study Centre) 
insists on a preliminary requirement for approval: that all librar- 
ies applying to have in-service trainees must classify their funct- 
ions into ‘professional’ and 'non-professional’. The imposition of 
extraneous standards such as that of the American Library 
Association’s painstaking demarcation of ‘professional* from 
'non -professional’; although admittedly providing us with 

useful insights, is not necessarily relevant to the part- 
icular circumstances of each library. The responsibility for 
classification, then, would fall on each applicant library. 
Although marginal functions such as book-ordering may fall 
into either category, nevertheless, there is happily a near un- 
animity of opinion that certain duties are undoubtedly ‘profes- 
sional’ ones: cataloguing and classification, bibliographical 
research and the responsibility for building special collections. 

As no library may reasonably be expected to provide so 
perfect an in-service training as to dispense with the need for 
further terms of in-service training; there arises the necessity 
for librarians to undergo in-service training, not just once or 
twice, but continually in many different kinds of libraries 
throughout their professional lives. If post- professional education 
is a continuing process, it may be asked whether in-service 
training is an end in itself? In-service training is only one of 
several means for furthering post- professional studies. There- 
fore prospective in-service trainees would be acting wisely, if 
they ascertained at the outset from the offeror libraries, whether 
they were likely to impart a knowledge of professional matters 
that are substantially new. Prospective in-service trainees could 
be assisted in the task of preparation for their courses 
by considerable briefing in their own home libraries. When 
the period of in-seivice training is over, in-service trainees 
could be required to submit reports co-relating their newly 
acquired knowledge to their particular jobs: the applicability 
of the new ideas and techniques is thereby examined. 
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To ignore the varied backgrounds of in-scrvicc trainees 
would be unrealistic: indeed, the success of any in-service 
programme may depend on whether it is tailored to suit in- 
dividual requirements wliich are determined by factors such 
as age, health, educational background^ special interests and 
even psychological cv^nsideraiion.s. 'Since no two communities are 
exactly alike there should be no single standardized program 
of in-service training; and any program .should be flexible 
enough to be adapted to the needs of the individual staff 
member. A safe principle to follow is to ‘'begin where the siaft 
is rather than where you wish it were".'"* * 

Some professions have clearly formulated ethics.'^ Librarian- 
ship is a new profession in coziiparison witli law or medicine. 
The norms of professional behaviour are still in the making. 
Tlic rules of conduct are therefore best learnt by contact with 
a wide range of librarians in the cour.se of in-seiTice training 
in different libraric.s. It is hoped that in-service trainees would 
learn through the luring examples of their colleagues how to 
conduct themselves with credit to their profession. In-service 
training assists the process of successfully integi*ating librarians 
into their profession. 

In-service training helps tlie development of the right at- 
titudes to work. Underlying this statement is the assumption 
that the psychological attitudes to work of librarians are largely 
shaped by the influence of their immediate professional col- 
leagues. 'An important part of the training programme is the 
development of the proper attitudes to his employers, to other 
staff members, to his work and to the public for cvci'y employee 
is a public relations agent. These attitudes which, incidentally, 
are more likely to be already formed by the time a librarian 
achieves full professional status, are, nevertheless, not unde- 
serving of frequent scrutiny and reflection. 

In-servicc training courses help to expose the limitations 
in librarians’ formal professional education. During in-service 



‘Training the Staff in Community Participation’ by Violet F. Myer 
iVilsoti Library Bulletin Vol 24 No. 8 April 1950 p. 603 
“ In law, for example, The Inns of Court and the Law Society rigo- 
rously enforce their respective codes. See also W. W. Boulton’s ‘A 
Guide to Conduct and Etiquette at the Bar of England and Wales. . 
4th ed. 1965 

*2 Tn-Service Training’ by Gladys Shepley (/« Canadian library 
Association. Proceedings: ‘Thirteenth Annual Conference, June 13th- 
I9th 1958 Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q. p. 43) 



training, fortunately, many li*)rarians have been rudely awakened 
from their sense of smug complacency. ‘I would like to think 
now about the purpose and nature of in-service training for the 
professional catalogcr who is a recent graduate of a library 
school. In addition to learning the local habits and customs, 
we presumably are going to try to encourage, at least, the 
continuing of the professional education started in library school. 
This is rather a large order. Understandably enough, the recent 
graduate may think he is fully educated — and for keeps. One 
thing we need to do is to persuade the young cataloger that 
his professional education has just begun.’^^ 

In-service training, if periodically undertaken, cannot but 
assist in restoring a certain pragmatic balance to the thinking 
of those librarians who are excessively theoretical. ‘The librar- 
ians working in a library are more closely in touch with the 
practice of the profession. Tliey are not likely to become lost in 
wandering mazes of speculation, for ever at their backs they hear 
the ringing of the telephone and the creak of loaded distribution 
shelves. This applies to teachers and pupils alike. Through 
contact with the daily problem of the library — even with the 
daily pile of books to be catalogued — the teacher of catalogu- 
ing can produce an endless variety of actual problems, and the 
teacher of reference can illustrate with real queries/^ 

In-service training courses often have the advantage of in- 
cluding practical instruction in many fields of librarianship. 
By a careful selection of in-service training courses a librarian 
could either become an ‘rdl-roundcr’ or a specialist, depending 
on individual prefcience. In-service training courses could be 
designed to include those fields of librarianship which may 
happen to be either inadequately covered or altogether neglected 
by the existing library schools. Thoughtfully planned in-service 
schemes provide generously both time and opportunity for the 
exploration of in-service trainees’ special areas of interest: the 
Library of Congress, for instance, has an * Annual Recruiting 
Program for Outstanding Graduates of Library Schools’’^ which 



‘In-Service Training and Decision-Making in the Catalog Depart- 
ment’ by Margaret C. Brown Library Resources & Technical Services 
Vol. 5 No. 1 Winter 1961 p. 83 

Tn -Service Training or Library Schools* by Jean P. Whyte 
Australian Library Journal Vol 5 No. 1 Jan 1956 p. 2 
15 ‘Professional Internship: A Program and a Proposal’ by Celdanna 
I. Wilson Library Journal Vol. 88 No. 11 June I 1963 p. 2201 
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is *an in -service training program lasting six nioiuhs, during 
which work training assignments arc given in the Order and 
Serial Record Divisions^ Exchange and Gilt Division, Descriptive 
Cataloging, Stibject Cataloging, General Ret ere nee and Biblio- 
graphy Divisions. Four weeks is the maximum time spc!it in any 
one area, and the new recruit then works in an area of his 
choice for six weeks.’’® 

In-service training prograiniiies ought also to reflect suf- 
liciently the research objectives which would be an essential 
part of the post-professional education of librarians. The 
objectives underlying in-service training in industry, by eontra.st, 
are not necessarily orientated towards research and/or scholar- 
ship. ‘The most elementary type of employee training in any 
job, whether manual or otherwise, is that which was developed 
to a high degree during World War 11 — the so-callcd Train- 
ing-within-Industry, a four-step method of teaching involving 
preparing the trainee for training; showing him how the job is 
done; requiring him to perform tlic job under supervision; and 
putting him to work and checking his performance.’’^ 

It is unreasonable to overrate the cost in terms of stafl' time 
expended in in-.scrvice training. Qualified librarians arc likely 
to have a quicker understanding of library problems than raw 
junior assistants: the former require less time and effort than 
the latter in training. In-scrvicc trainee librarians, being them- 
selves professionals, should be able to discharge satisfactorily 
those tasks v/hich arc allocated to them. If viewed in this light, 
in-scrvicc trainee libiarians would be .seen as useful assets, not 
unavoidable liabilities, in the running of libraries. 

The study of the organisational structure of a library is 
assisted by the provision of information regarding an in-service 
trainee’s colleagues and their responsibilities. The in-service 
trainee’s place in ihc scheme of things ought to be clarified. 
The reading of an in-service trainee should include the 
annual reports for the last few years; all the significant 
library publications; and most importantly, the staff manual. 
When an in-seivice trainee moves around the various depart- 
ments of a library, at least three beneficial consequences are 
inevitable. First, the in-service trainee begins to understand the 
work of each department in relation to the entire service. 



« Ibid. 

‘In-Service Training: A Bibliography' by Judith K. Sollenberger 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1962 p. 4 
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Second, the in-scrviec trainee can discover special fields of 
interest for future specialisation. Third, the in -service trainee 
is temporarily compelled, though not necessarily in a spirit of 
reluctance, to do unfamiliar work in new surroundings: act- 
ivities which help to dispel ignorance concerning the problems 
associated with these jobs. The methods selected for the perform- 
ance of the different jobs together with the reasons underlying 
their choice need elucidation. The practice of giving reasons 
would help to remove from library procedure that element of 
uncritical sanctimony which has often stood in the way of its 
thorough scrutiny. In 'Service trainees migiit prove that the ad- 
duced reasons arc faulty and even venture to suggest superior 
alternative practices. 

In order to make in-service training attractive, it is hoped 
that all in-service trainees would be treated by their host librar- 
ies as permanent members of staff, so that they would be entitled 
to all the rigliLs and privileges tliat arc usually attached to 
permanent positions. Sick leave and vacation leave ought in 
all fairness to be proportionate to the period an in-service 
trainee serves. The question of superannuation contribution 
poses certain difficulties for the host library. One solution would 
be for the in-service trainee’s library to ignore his temporary 
absence when calculating the period of service for entitlement 
to superannuation while also requiring him to continue making 
superannuation contributions regardless of which library he 
happens to be serving As regards the payment of salaries during 
in-service training, the safest policy is for libraries to continue 
to pay the salaries of the absent in-service trainees in the normal 
way as if the in-service training programmes were not in opera- 
tion. 

The aims of a library will be better appreciated if the 
in-service trainees are introduced to the community of readers 
served by the library. 

A favourite criticism of in-servicc training is that 'Learn- 
ing by experience and on-the-job, how^ever carefully supervised, 
is in some cases too slow and (since it involves individual tuition) 
too expensive to be practicable. Whenever there are enough 

*A trainee position is a regular planned position, with obligations 
on the part of both parties. It is not a haphazard part-time arrange- 
ment made up of second-level pay, second-class privileges, and 
second-best performance/ ‘Work-Study Programs — Recruiting Break- 
through*? by Lowell A. Martin Library Journal Vol. 82 No. 19 Nov 
1 1957 p. 2745 
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people who need to be taught the same information, skills or 
attitucles, it is more efficient and more economical to teach 
them as a group/^® It cannot be helped if in some cases in- 
service training is too slow: there is no uniform rate of as- 
similation of knowledge and it is the hall niark of a flexible and 
imaginative in-service training seliemc to make provision for 
individual differences. Incidentally, in an age with an almost 
neurotic accent on speed, a strong ease could be made out for 
training courses that are slow, leisurely and relaxed for mature 
professionally qualified persons in particular. While it may be 
conceded that group instruction is more economical, both in 
terms of staff time and money, than individual tuition; on 
principle, monetary considerations ought never to weigh too 
heavily when one discusses the problems of post-professional 
education. There is the favourite argument that the enhanced 
value of a profession resulting from contiuuai study by its 
members is difficult to estimate in monetary terms. If individual 
instruction is clearly more effective and superior to group 
instruction, then the former is to be preferred, regardless of 
costs. Modern society is increasingly conditioned by financial 
pressures. It is for the librarians, as the guardians of the world 
of knowledge, to set an example that they, at least in their 
thinking — regardless of the practical implications — are not 
prepared to compromise on a matter that is educationally so 
vital for their profession. Once the principle of in-service 
training for all librarians is accepted; the question of the 
financial feasibility of implemcming that principle, though not 
unimportant, ought not to loom too large in a discussion of 
principles. 

Choice of Libraries 

Discussing in-scrvicc training. J.C. Harrison observed that 
‘in Denmark, as in all the Scandinavian countries, there are 
certain libraries approved for this purpose — libraries which 
are recognized as being capable of providing adequate practical 
experience because of their resources. Harrison was considering 

‘In-Service Training’ by John Balnaves Australian Library Journal 
Vol. 13 No. 3 Sep 1964 p. 121 

‘Education for Librarianship and Professional Status: Retrospect 
and Forecast’ by J. C. Hanis^n {In The Library Association. Pro- 
ceedings, Papers and Summaries of Discussions at the Hartogate 
Conference, 17th to 20th September 1957 p, 34) 
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student librarians. With prolessionally qualiiied librarians, how- 
ever, it seems unnecessary to insist on very exacting requirements 
Irom libraries as a pre-condition for determining their suitability 
lor having in-service trainees. 

It has been observed by reference to the training of doctors 
jointly by medical schools and hospitals, that ‘Joint responsibility 
would give the schools a chance to concentrate on grounding 
professional librarians in the principles and literature of librar- 
ianship/'*^ It raises the question of having teaching libraries 
in the manner of teaching hospitals, a not unlikely possibility 
which calls for caution in at least four respects: First, teaching 
libraries might tend to duplicate the work of library schools. 
Second, the understandable popularity of teaching libraries 
might lead to the by passing of non-teaching libraries by 
prospective in-service trainees. Althougli specialisation is very 
much the order of the day, in-service trainees might get a 
distorted picture of the world of libraries by concentrating on 
specialised teaching libraries and avoiding non-specialised or- 
dinary ones. Third, ordinary libraries would miss the bene- 
ficial impact of having many different in-service trainees. Fourth, 
the burden of providing in-service training is likely to get con- 
centrated on the better equipped libraries. 

When the special problems arising from the conducting 
of in-service training programmes in small libraries were con- 
sidered, it was remaiked that although ‘certain types of training 
can be carried out advantageously in these libraries, the 
stimulation of working and conferring with other librarians, 
under the leadership of experts, is not easily available.*^ This 
supposed shortcoming of small libraries is not, however, borne 
out by the facts, for often the librarians of small but special- 
ised collections are either experts in their particular subject 
fields or are well on the way to becoming such. 

With reference to the debate over the suitability of libraries 
from the point of view of their size for conducting in-service 
training — as though the size of a library alone could be 
regarded as a fool proof criterion for this purpose — it may 
sufRce to record several representative opinions. 



Training the Staff in Processes’ by Phyllis Osteen Wilson Library 
Bulletin Vol. 24 No. 8 April 1950 pp. 598-599 

‘In-Service Training: A Bibliography’ by Judith K. Sollenbergcr 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1962 p. 9 
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A strong case was made out for the suitability of large 
libraries for in-service training: 

‘One criticism levelled at the Washington internships is 
that NLM is so large and unicpie that a period of internship 
there does not fit a librarian to work in any other American 
medical library ... The question becomes: Does an internship 
in a large library really give the wrong training for working in 
a small one? I can hardly believe this . . . ’ 

‘It is my contention that the smaller the library into which 
the individual is finally to go, the more extensive must his 
education be. An acquisitions assistant, a catalogcr, a reference 
or circulation librarian in a large institution needs to be trained 
primarily in those fields alone. Moreover, he has others at hand 
to consult, should he desire advice and help. If he makes a 
mistake in purchasing something useless, his budget will not 
be hopelessly awry; it he catalogs a book incorrectly, the error 
will pi'obably be caught before it docs too much damage; if he 
cannot locate the answer to a question asked him, he can pass it 
on to a colleague for further work. The librarian of a one-man 
library, on the other hand, must be a generalist and must do 
all tilings alone. He needs to know of every labor-saving device, 
every tool of every kind which can help him. He is under a 
grave necessity to choose the one system best suited for his part- 
icular needs and to expend his often limited budget in a way 
which will give the most desirable results. A theoretical know- 
ledge of many systems and many sources of information is, it 
seems to me, a sine qua non of good work in a small library, 
and it is my contention that an internship in a large library is 
more likely to give him this insight than cither an internship 
or an ordinary beginning job in a smaller library, just as the 
very volume of the work in the larger institution will expose 
him to most of the problems of the field. 

W.C. Berwick Sayers favoured small libraries for "a librarian 
is made in a small library because there he has the chance, in 
turn, to do every task the ordinary library affords.’^* 



‘Continuing Education for Medical Librananship: A Symposium: 
Internships as Continuing Education* by Estelle Bitodman Bulletin of 
The Medical Library Association Vol. 48 No. 4 Oct 1960 pp. 410- 
411. See also the section on ‘Internships*. 

‘In Large, or Small, Libraries?* by W. C. Berwick Sayers Library 
World V(rf. 56 No. 659 May 1955 p. 182 
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Russell Shiuik, writing about ilie situation in tlic U.S.A., 
tlionght it ‘impossible loj- ncarl)' all of the many small libraries 
ill this country to have in-service training programs of their 
own. Very small libraries are extremely hard pressed to spare 
the time of the person who needs training. Certainly most of 
these libraries lack both the skilled trainers who can conduct 
the training and much of the training-aid resources which may 
be found in larger libraries.’-^ 

John Bahia ves, writing about the situation in Australia, 
thought that ‘In the strict sense of training in and by the 
institution, programmed in-service training is hardly possible 
in a small library. But many small libraries belong to groups 
of libraries which have a similar purpose and which Iiave, or 
could reasonably by expected to have, similar practices.’-® 

It is a problem that ‘wliere in-service training in libraries 
is most needed, it is least likely to exist, let alone be planned 
and effective. This is. broadly speaking, the situation in smaller 
libraries not part of federated systems, in small special libraries 
with one or two staff members, and in almost all school 
libraries. In the school and public library situations, the problem 
is primarily caused by a failure to develop a proper (that is, 
larger) administrative structure; it is nonetheless very real and 
important.’-’ The theory of ha\ ing a common in-servicc training 
scheme for a group of libraries presupposes a near uniformity 
in the procedures and practices of the individual libraries which 
compose that parti c ular group. In reality such groupings rarely 
exist. The cause of post-professional education may get frustrat- 
ed if in-service tiaiuccs get pushed into a Procrustean bed of 
a common in-scrvif:e training scheme because, clearly, every 
library needs a diffeicnt scheme that is adapted to face a differ- 
ent bibliographical-cum-environmental situation. If the library 
procedures and practices everywhere were identical, or at least 
nearly so, it may seem poiiuless for a librarian to undergo in- 
scrvicc training more than once. 

It is arguable that the distinction drawn between ‘small’ 
and ‘large’ libraries is irrclcvaiU as the basic procedures in all 
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libraries are about the same. This contention, even if factually 
correct, hardly throws new light on the problems of post- 
profession?! education, for all qualified librarians may reason- 
ably be expected to have already a knowledge of these basic 
procedures without having to resort to in-service training. In 
small libraries, professional contacts are likely to be frequent, 
informal and even intimate. The links with readers are better 
forged in small libraries which, like small grocery stores, have 
that personal touch which one misses in supermarkets. Librar- 
ians have to accept the diverse world of libraries, eschewing 
snobbish and pedantic distinctions; especially because libraries 
are bibliographical organisms growing in time: what is ‘small’ 
today will be ‘large’ tomorrow. But assuming for the sake of 
argument that libraries are static institutions; as post-profession- 
:il education is planned as a recurring feature of the professional 
lives of all librarians, periods of in-service training in libraries 
of varying sizes cannot but cancel out the real or supposed 
disadvantages that are attributable to any particular size of 
library. 

Period of In-Service Training 

As in-service training schemes are seldom identical in every 
respect, k is difficult to stipulate an optimum time limit for 
their duration. The period will have to be determined by factors 
such as the number and complexity of departments to be cover- 
ed, the size of the library and, of course, the rate of learning 
of the in-service trainee concerned. Rushing an in-service trainee 
through a work schedule would probably result in poor as- 
similation. Work schedules are no more than flexible guides. 
‘It is conceded that a department staff member should be well 
informed as to the lesources of the department, but to become 
a valuable part of the institution’s staff he must be well informed 
as to the resources of the whole library. Therefore he should 
have as long a period of orientation as is practicable. To 
accomplish this, he should spend some time in each department. 
Thus he will learn something about the scope and limitations 
of the various parts making up the whole. The proviso ‘as 
long a period of orientation as is practicable’ calls for clarificat- 
ion. So long as an in-service trainee adheres to the final dead- 
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line, it seems imm;Uerial i£ he liappens to spend too long a 
time in one department or skips through another: certain sect- 
ions of tlie library may have little that is new to teach him. 
With due regard to considerations such as the non-disruption 
of work in the library or the legal provisions in contractual 
agreements, tlie period of time originally allocated ought prefer- 
ably to be modifiable. 



Techniques of Jn^Sovice Training 

The conventional methods of group instruction through 
classes and lectures’^ are likely to become unpopular with 
mature librarians if overdone. It is hardly necessary to stress 
the importance of having frank discussion on such occasions. 
Those responsible for instruction might find it more tactful 
to replace the traditional instructional-pedagogic approach by 
one that is informal and friendly. ‘Actually, the Catalog 
Department in the Free Library of Philadelphia has both kinds 
of in-service t mining; formal for professional members of the 
staff who do not work in the Catalog Department and informal 
for all tliose wlio do. Our formal program is a lecture given by 
a cataloger, usually about once a year, to those professional 
staff members at the Central Library who have joined our staff 
since the last time the lecture was given. The idea of giving 
this lecture grew out of an awareness that our professional 
staff members were not only not getting all the information 
they could from the catalog, but, because they were unfamiliar 
with some basic principles and policies related to the construct- 
ion of the catalog, they spent valuable time searching for 
information that was not there. The lecture is designed to 
explain to the new staff member the peculiarities of our main 
catalog, the kind of information the catalog contains and some 
guidance as to how this information can be found, and, especially 
important in our case, the limitations of the catalog. The content 



‘The Memphis Public Library has inaugurated a series of lectures 
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of such a lecture is determinedi of course, by the local situation.*” 
Introductory talks are helpful for in-service trainees but seem 
inadequate unless supplemented with reading materials, espec- 
ially because not all librarians are good speakers. ‘It would 
be best ... if the librarian himself spoke on the library, his 
library, and its place in the town or county — in relation to 
other departments, to readers, to ratepayers and to bodies with 
similar cultural and educational functions. Other members 
of the staff could make their contributions on the actual run- 
ning of the library from day to day, and on the national, local 
and special pattern of library provision. The programme of 
lectures could be wound up by junior members who do the 
routine jobs, the reseivations, the overdues, and the like, telling 
the rest of the staff just how they do their allotted tasks and how 
the rest of the staff can help in carrying out the work success- 
fully.*^^ Intricate systems of procedure, however, are seldom 
fully comprehended by listening to talks alone: staff manuals, 
for instance, have to be frequently consulted. At the outset, 
when in-service trainees are slowly absorbing impressions of 
their new surroundings, it would seem inconsiderate to rush 
them through a rapid succession of talks which often tend to 
leave them bewildered. The process of learning is qualitatively 
and quantitatively enhanced by providing for reasonably long 
intervals bettveen these talks for rest and reflection. 

Lionel R. McColvin proposed an ingenious method of 
initiation. ‘Very soon the new entrant must be given much the 
same kind of general view of the library as, ideally, we should 
give to new readers — show how the library is arranged, how 
it may be used, liow to set about Anding what it provides, how 
to get what one %vants; what facilities exist, and so on. If, for 
example, it so happened that at that time a party of school 
leavers were being shown how to use the library, let the new 
junior join the party — and after it had gone let the leader 
have a private session with the junior, amplifying, explaining, 
answering questions. I can think of no better initiation than 
this. Let the initiate sec the library just through the eyes of 
a user, let his first difficulties and complexities be the same 
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as the uscrs/^^ This method of initiation deserves consideration 
because it is commonly used with persons other than junior 
assistants. It is admittedly important to observe a library from 
die users* standpoint; the smig, however, is that one cannot 
always wait for the accidental circumstance of a group visit. 
A more realistic approach calls for a state of preparedness to 
organise, when necessary, special initiation programmes for 
every in-service trainee. 

Some libraries have the commendable practice of circulating 
among their staff members reports and articles (usually photo- 
copies) pertaining to recent advances in librarianship which 
arc directly or indirectly related to their work. After reading, 
each staff member is expected to sign in the circulation list. 
As to %vhat proportion of librarians sign without reading is 
unknown. It was observed, however, that some librarians tended 
to regard these occasional spells of professional reading either as 
irrelevant to their day-to-day work or as pleasant diversions. 
So long as these items are neither too voluminous nor too 
frequently circulated, the practice of reading them may not 
disrupt the tempo of work in a library. This practice amounts 
to an in-servicc training technique that alerts librarians to new 
developments which are potentially capable of increasing their 
efficiency. 

Where the purpose of a library is primarily to serve an 
institution of which it is an adjunct, an in-service training course 
ought to provide opportunities for a thorough familiarisation 
with that institution’s various activities: for instance, it has 
been suggested that the in-service training of a medical librarian 
should be supplemented 'by attendance at hospital staff 
meetings, observation of surgical operations, post-mortems, and 
the audition of pathological conferences. Motion pictures 
presenting medical and surgical subjects are helpful. She is 
fortunate indeed in having all of these avenues available to her 
and should have no hesitation in making use of them. Recog- 
nizing the advantage of these opportunities to her, the ad- 
ministrator and members of the professional staff should let it 
be known that she is welcome and, indeed, expected at these 
meetings whenever it is possible for her to attend. Such under- 
standing cooperation will put her on the alert and also go far to 
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increase her store of knowledge and her skill in searching out 
desired material for her clientele/^ 

In cases wliere 'in-service training may involve professional 
projects based on the needs of the library’”, is an host library 
necessarily acting sellishly? The availability of opportunities for 
participation in projects could, on the contrary, attract interested 
librarians. By working in projects librarians acquire a training 
in investigation methods. In keeping with the voluntary 
character of post-professional education, involvement in projects 
ought preferably to be a matter for the sole decision of the in- 
service trainees concerned. 

The experience of the Illinois State Library in providing 
a forty-foot mobile in-service training unit, a ‘Library Labor- 
atory' specially designed and equipped to serve as a classroom 
on wheels, deserves emulation by the proposed PSC. The 
Illinois 'Library Laboratory’ was believed ‘to be the first library 
mobile unit designed for teaching and for exhibit purposes.'” 
The modified Library Laboratory of the PSC would contain 
a changing exhibition of the latest technical equipment 
(‘gadgets') that are likely to be of use in libraries. It is not too 
optimistic to expect that, at least a part of the expense of 
establishing and maintaining such an unit, would be borne by 
the manufacturers and distributors of the articles exhibited, in 
which they understandably have a direct commercial interest. 
A mobile exhibition of this kind would go a long way towards 
keeping in-servicc trainees and others informed of recent develop- 
ments in library technical equipment. 

Although Walker had sub-professionals specifically in mind, 
there is no reason why the medium of films should not play a 
more significant role in the post-professional education of 
librarians, as in the following commendable attempt to impart 
some of the fine considerations to be rcinembered in book 
selection: ‘One of the major problems to overcome is that such 
a small amount of time is available to the trainee for reading. 
One instructor solved this by using films connected with a 
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subject area and saying to tlic class: “Imagine that the film you’ve 
seen is a book whicli we have all read. What uses do 
you see for this title in your library? What other subject 
areas does it cut across? To whom would you recommend it? 
What other books would you suggest if the patron liked this 
title?" The usefulness of films and slides for instructional 
purposes in the simpler library tasks cannot be overlooked. 
The mechanical equipment in a library such as photocopying 
machines and computers are best explained by practical demon- 
strations of their use. 

Staff Manuals 

Not even the excellence of a staff manual can replace the 
living experience of an iii-service training course. Staff manuals, 
even at their best, arc only useful adjuncts to these courses. 
‘Staff cannot be taught by such a manual, but new staff find 
a written code of practice a useful aid to the memory, if nothing 
else, and in the event of a serious error of procedure no-one 
can plead ignorance.’^^ 

Oral instructions arc prone to be more easily forgotten than 
printed ones. Presumably, librarians as a general rule have 
more reliance on the printed word and also possess unii.sually 
sharp visual-perceptual faculties. Staff manuals often state only 
the bare rudiments of library procedure, leaving the detailed 
information to be gleaned from in-service training courses 
and other available means. ‘According to Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbens, Personnel Director of the Detroit Public Library, "The 
more you can give the new .staff member in writing (so that he 
may refer to this material at his leisure) about the library, his 
duties, the code which your library follows, etc., the better 
employee you should have. Nearly everyone starts a new job 
trying to please. Just make sure that he is familiar with your 
regulations." This presupposes, of course, proper job analysis 
and classification of positions in the library itself . . . 
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It may be argued that, in view of the professional back- 
grounds of in-service trainees, elaborate staff manuals are more 
or less superfluous. While it is generally true that professional 
men are quicker at grasping the intricacies of procedure iu a 
new library than non-professional ones; it is, nevertheless, an 
observable trait in many librarians that they delight in raising 
meticulous points — perhaps on account of their training in 
cataloguing and classification — and hence the importance of 
preparing minutely exhaustive staff manuals. 'Showing, telling, 
and doing are the most effective methods for teaching routine 
jobs, but written instructions must be provided so that they 
can be reviewed and studied. A staff manual explaining policies 
and routines in detail has been prepared by the head of the 
Circulation Department. It is easy to understand, and is 
illustrated with sample cards and forms. Employees are required 
to study it before and after their on-the-job training.’^® 

A satisfactory staff manual ought to be comprehensive 
enough to cover every known and likely library problem. It 
is better to err on the side of providing too much information 
than too little. Lucid and comprehensive notes, supplemented 
by explanatory examples, would promote a greater understand- 
ing of librarianship, which in turn would stimulate criticism 
and investigation. 'A word of warning about staff manuals: unless 
a manual is kept up to date, throw it out! It takes time, patience, 
and a constant alertness on the part of its compiler to keep up 
with the changes and new services but it is an invaluable teach- 
ing aid as well as a primary source for the initiated. The first time 
you were alone at a desk, didn’t something turn up that had 
never been explained to you? Did you have any place to turn 
for guidance? An indexed staff manual often saves the situation 
and stimulates a genuine feeling of confidence.'*® 

The frequent drabness of many a staff manual could be 
eliminated through the judicious inclusion of sections on library 
history, library policy, the community of readers and even 
of biographical notes on staff members. The pages could be 
brightened with photographic plates of library treasures, if any, 
of rarities such as incunabula or illuminated manuscripts. An 
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useful appendix to ii staff manual would be diagrammatic folders 
which indicate the various library routines relating to acquis- 
itions and loans, answering inquiries, compiling library statistics 
and the like. Another appendix, consisting of a rdsum^ of the 
classification scheme in use with the main schedules illustrated 
in diagrammatic form, also deserves inclusion for its potential 
popularity. Since stafl manuals have to be continually brought 
up-to-date, a preference is expressed for loose leaf binders which 
permit the easy insertion and wiihdra\val of amendments while 
also ensuring their safety. There is no reason why the improved 
quality of staff manuals, resulting from implementing the 
suggestions contained herein, should not result in such public- 
ations becoming valued as indispensable textbooks for the 
furtherance of post-professional education. 



Work Schedules 

The use of work schedules is recommended for all libraries 
that are desirous of taking in-service trainees. The existence of 
work schedules is a reasonable guarantee against disorderly and 
slipshod training. Work schedules are designed to give practical 
expression to the principles of in-service training. Work schedules 
indicate the course of events in in-service training programmes. 
By a faithful adherence to a well planned work schedule, even 
when the planned order of events gets temporarily disarranged 
owing to an unforeseen event such as an illness, it is ensured 
that all the important aspects of a library’s activities are 
introduced sooner or later to an in-service trainee. ’To insure 
training that is complete and systematic, a list of all the routines 
and topics a new assistant must know was prepared. This 
schedule is really an analysis of the job into its units and 
consists of forty detailed procedures and topics the trainee 
must learn.’ 

'When a new worker is employed, a supervisor teaches 
him each of these by showing and explaining to him each step 
and by letting him perform each routine under supervision. 
As a step is completed, the instructor writes his initials opposite 
its description on the Training Schedule, to indicate that that 
phase has been completed. The supervisors, then, are assured 
that the steps have been taught in a logical order. Any staff 
member in the department, by consulting an assistant’s schedule, 
can determine the progress of his training. This enables one 




instructor to begin where another stopped, if work schedules 
make this necessary.’^* 

In the arrangement of a work schedule, instruction in 
policies ought preferably to take priority over instruction in 
procedures, for rhe latter are an application of the former. In 
any efRcient and thoughtful planning of work schedules, two 
matters in particular cannot be overlooked. First, it is necessary 
to ‘ isure that every in-service trainee is familiarised with the 
detailed procedures of each department. Second, it is perhaps 
even more necessary to make certain that an in-service trainee 
acquires that sense of right perspective by relating the act- 
ivities of the various departments to the work of the library 
as a whole. *We have in mind training each staff member to 
handle the duties of his own position in the most efficient 
manner; familiarizing him with the importance of acquisition 
work and its place in relation to all other departments of the 
library; presenting some orientation in the work of all other 
members of the division in which the individual works in order 
that the various members of the division may be mutually 
helpful; and giving a fairly detailed knowledge of the opera- 
tions of all other divisions of the department and operations 
of other departments of the library as they affect the Acquisition 
Department ... In essence, then, our program was designed 
to give each staff member the best possible training in 
the duties he was expected to perform, and to give him the 
whole picture of acquisition work as far as possible in order 
to prepare him for promotion within this library or to positions 
elsewhere/** 

It is hoped that in future work schedules will provide 
sufficiently long periods of time for in-service trainees to 
read and reflect in, A certain amount of reading is, of course, 
fortunately unavoidable in abstracting, cataloguing, classifying 
and indexing assignments. It is thought that the unsystematic 
and incidental reading methods of the past should give way to 
a more positive approach. During in-service training, librarians 
ought ideally to be encouraged to read at least the more import- 
ant works in their special collections. It is Hardly necessary to 
point out that librarians who know the contents of their books 
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are better equipped to help their readers and especially research 
workers. ‘A very thorough survey of the collection should be 
given by a staff member who knows it expertly. To depend on 
the individual to learn it solely through use or self-orientaiion 
is apt to result in a sketchy coverage and leave him unprepared 
in many areas. Outstanding basic books should be discussed 
and reading assigned. Recognizing authors and titles is helpful 
but knowing the contents of books means more to research 
workers. This is one phase of the training which is best 
scheduled over an extended period of time to allow for reading 
and absorption. Sometimes a library has a special collection 
of archival materials, or other items shelved separately. What 
classification is used, and is it one with which the trainee is 
familiar? If not, the main outlines need to be stressed Are 
there any special files or indexes in the library? More than a 
quick tour is needed to fix these things dearly in mind and 
make the new staff member feel confident in his knowledge.’*^ 

The allocation of many varied assignments, as a principle 
of time-table arrangements, cannot but help to sustain interest 
and avoid monotony. A satisfactory work schedule should in- 
clude visits even to a library’s far Rung branches and book 
stores. Work schedules, like staff manuals, have to be frequently 
revised as a safeguard against obsolescence. 

Reports 

The need to assess the performance of in-service trainees is 
important: first, in their own individual interests; and second, 
in order to effect improvements in in-service schemes that might 
otherwise be overlooked. Each in-service trainee should be 
required to submit a report relating to his training period. 
These evaluatory accounts should also contain discussions of 
the potential applicability of newly acquired information and 
techniques in the in-service trainees’ own libraries. In the ex- 
pression of views, critical remarks should be welcomed and 
encouraged; indeed, in-service trainees could be expected to 
suggest improvements in the schemes in question. These reports 
would be deposited at the PSC for consultation by interested 
persons. The contents of these reports would also provide 
stimulating data for the PSC’s peri^ical surveys of in-service 
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jidicnies in operation thionglioui the country. Every in-service 
trainee would be obliged to present a copy of his report to the 
library concerned which, over a period of time, would happily 
find itself with a growing collection of such reports. It is ex- 
pected that these reports relating to in-service training would 
also contain, as incidental features, commentaries on the work- 
ings of the libraries concerned. 

The frank disclosures in these reports would assist the PSC 
in its task of evaluating in-service training schemes. Ilussell 
Shank has pointed to the inadequate research on evaluating 
library in-service training programmes.* The data collected by 
the PSC inspectorate could be used in conjunction with these 
reports in order to investigate the possibility of introducing 
reforms in the theory and practice of in-service training. 

Internships 

Internships are a form of in-service training and have been 
described as a ‘form of practical instruction-with-pay’.*® Although 
internships are a form of in-service training, ‘the intern is not 
necessarily being trained for a particular job or even for per- 
manent employment in the institution where he undertakes his 
internship’.*'^ Francis R. St John’s definition of internship is un- 
satisfactory for it is too broad: ‘supervised, planned training 
which allows the application of full theoretical training to 
actual, varied practice.’*' As a definition it is more applicable 
to in-.scrvice training and fails to differentiate ‘in-service train- 
ing’ from ‘internships’. The terms ‘internship’ and ‘in-service 
training’ have to be distinguished from ‘apprenticeship* which 
usually means ‘learning in service without previous theoretical 
training’.*® Happily, apprenticeship as a means of training for 
librarianship is fast disappearing, thanks to the growth of a 
.sophisticated system of professional education via the library 
schools. Throughout this book, therefore, the term ‘internship’ 
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refers only to post- professional education. Internships are part 
icularly relevant to any discussion on post-professional education 
as engagement in an internship would only follow the 'complet- 
ion of formal professional schooling’ It is unfortunate that 
some writers have used 'in-service training' and 'internship* 
almost synonymously. The following description, for instance, 
of an internship is not different in essentials from that of an 
in-service training scheme: 'An internship in a library is a 
period of supervised experience specifically designed to give 
the trained but inexperienced librarian a well rounded working 
view of the held. It reaches this goal by varied assignments 
throughout the library, by formal and informal discussion of 
the specific tasks, the reasons for ::he work, the methods chosen, 
and the ends sought, as well as by comparing these methods and 
ends with others, and by providing for the study of the 
fundamental component of the library, its literature/^" Between 
these two types of training a fine distinction has been drawn: 
'In-service training is education tor a particular job, intern- 
ship, education for any job in the In practice, how- 

ever, internships frequently acquire the character of in-service 
training programmes, for both types of education arc necessarily 
conditioned by the varying policies and circumstances of the 
libraries concerned. 

What is the optimum period for an internship? The duration 
of many internships seems to fluctuate between nine months and 
a year. As in the case of exchanges between librarians, it is 
difficult to be dogmatic about time limits. First, much would 
depend on the intricacies of the position to be mastered by an 
intern; second, subjectively viewed, individual capacities to 
assimilate all that has to be known and understood in relation 
to positions seem incalculably variable. Therefore it is hoped 
that the periods of time for internships would be allocated 
flexibly, even if this policy results in a certain amount of 
administrative inconvenience for the libraries concerned. 

Writing on the advantages of medical internships, Francis 
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R. St John observed that ‘the contacts made with men already 
well established in the profession preserves the spirit of co- 
operation for which the medical profession is noted’.®- This 
statement is no less true of library internships because librarian- 
ship, like medicine, is also unavoidably a social relations 
vocation. The spirit of cooperation gets fostered through the 
many personal links that are inevitably forged during intern- 
ships. 

The institution of internships has been regarded as an 
intellectually stimulating force for both intern and non-intern 
librarians. ‘The library systems will be revivihed by the constant 
questioning of the interns. The staff will endeavour to brush 
up its theory in order to be a step ahead of the interns’.®^ It can 
never be a loss if no answers are found to the questions and 
the criticisms of the interns: any activity which is deemed to 
provoke thought may be reasonably assumed to further the 
cause of education. Is there a risk of rifts between interns and 
non-interns; ‘them’ and ‘us’; ‘the rest’ and ‘the establishment’ — 
whichever way the conflict is formulated? It is thought that 
sharp differences of opinion, something not unknown among 
librarians, are, in any case, neither to be feared nor avoided. 
One of the enlightening themes of John Stuart Mill’s celebrated 
essay 'On Liberty’ is the possibility of truth emerging from the 
scintillating dash of ideas. Ideological differences, however, are 
unlikely to take a violently intransigent turn because, in the 
envisaged system of post-professional education, every librarian 
will be continually and periodically undertaking courses of 
study so that the non-intern of today becomes the intern of 
tomorrow: a scheme which, among its other merits, will en- 
courage among librarians a greater degree of ideological toler- 
ance, sympathy and understanding. It is thought that by having 
to work regularly, interns would pose questions based on actual 
situations in libraries as opposed to hypothetical ones. That 
interns are capable of making contributions to their host librar- 
ies deserves more recognition: ‘the majority of department 
heads involved found that the intern’s contribution was an 
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added and unexpected asset’.®* It is, however, the responsibility 
of the host libraries to give their interns every encouragement 
to pursue post-professional studies, regardless of whether such 
pursuits are likely to be immediately or potentially beneficial 
to the hosts. 

It is thought that an intern should be paid a salary com^' 
mensurate with his experience and qualifications. He is not 
a second-class librarian, especially if he happens to do the same 
types of work as the regular staff of a library. The r 61 e of a 
host library vis-a-vis its interns may not rightly be regarded as 
the merely passive one of instruction. An intern’s special inter- 
ests deserve encouragement. ‘Being aware of my interest in 
information storage and retrieval, I was sent to Cleveland in 
April 1962 as the library’s representative to the conference on 
“Information Retrieval in Action” sponsored by Western Re- 
serve University. This kind of encouragement and support is 
indicative of the lengths to which the library went to give the 
intern sound educational and professional opportunities through- 
out the year’.®® 

Clara W. Herbert regarded ‘an internship in various librar- 
ies in which the particular service was highly developed’®® as 
a means of furthering specialisation; for example, an intern 
ready for specialisation in the duties of a readers’ librarian would 
‘doubtless profit by studying the methods used both at the 
central library and at branch libraries in New York, and at 
the Cleveland, Washington, Milwaukee or other libraries where 
the advisory service has been highly developed’.®^ Gone arc the 
days when a librarian was expected to be a jack-of-all-trades. 
Versatility in librarians, however useful and desirable, is be- 
coming a less indispensable asset in a specialised world of 
experts. Libraries arc fast acquiring the character of complex 
networks of departments. The many facets of a librarian’s 
duties are also becoming highly specialised, which is an in- 
evitable trend in a profession that is assuming an increasing 
complexity. This tendency toward specialisation needs to be 
viewed with caution lest specialist librarians over-rate their 
special interests. A chief librarian with specialised interests 
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might tend to subordinate, indeed even neglect, all other 
departmental interests for his ov^u favourite professional pur- 
suits. A specialist librarian might fail to retain an integrated 
view of the entire library service, On the other hand, a special- 
ist intern may bcndicially influence a library which is deficient 
in the particular field in which he happens to be a specialist. 
The ideal compromise, therefore, ought to reconcile the interests 
of the specialist intern and the non-specialist libraries offering 
internships. It is suggested, therefore, that every third or fourth 
internship of a speci^ist librarian could be deliberately confined 
to libraries which specialise in subject fields other than his own. 
Since the success of a system of post-professional education 
largely depends on its voluntary or non<ompulsory character, 
interns ought, ideally, to have a free hand, subject to guidance 
by the FSC, in their selection of libraries. *The internship 
should be so arranged that the student may specialise in the 
particular kind of library work which interests him most*.'^^ 
The writing of reports is recommended as a means of 
ensuring that the period of internship is properly and profitably 
spent. It is suggested that the existence of stipulations requiring 
the preparation of papers or reports by interns relating to their 
work cannot but stimulate a greater interest in them and a 
more methodical approach to their work. The responsibility of 
having to submit such statements will be a poweiiul deterrent 
against an abuse of internships by interns. Francis R. St John 
suggested that those who had served internships deserved recog- 
nition through the issue of certificates. 'This certificate might be 
issued by the library where the training is carried on; by the 
library school from which the intern was graduated; by the 
American Library Association; or, in those states where certific- 
ation of librarians is possible, some state system might be worked 
out. In any case, the real recognition will come from librariars 
who realize the benefits of this system of training. Recognition 
may take the form of better positions for the recipients of this 
extra training. Distinctive recognition in the form of a certific- 
ate issued pr^erably by the American Library Association would 
be a point to work toward but is not a necessity in the develop- 
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ment stage of library internsliips.’®® Since internships are envis- 
aged as a regular feature in the career of every librarian, the 
implementation of this suggestion may result in librarians 
collecting numerous certificates. An awkward situation might 
ensue with librarians becoming collectors of certificates, in ad- 
dition to books. Elsewhere, in the section Tost-professional 
Study Centre (PSC)’, is explained a simpler system: through 
the allocation of credits or merits it will be possible to estimate 
the extent of a librarian’s post-professional education at any 
given moment. Merits are allocated according to a decided 
scale which recognises periods of internship successfully complet- 
ed or special achievements sucli as, for example, linguistic 
ability or the range iuui/or degree of subject specialisation. 
These PSC records will be available for consultation: employers, 
for instance, would find useful information when deciding on 
promotions, granting privileges or extra financial rewards in 
recognition of posL-pmfcssional studies. It is not unknown for 
libraries to offer permanent positions to promising interns, an 
understandable and at times an unavoidable practice, which, 
however, ought not to divert attention from the all important 
consideration that internships are primarily and essentially a 
means for furthering post-professional education and only 
secondarily recruiting devices. 

It is difficult and dangerous to generalise from the ex- 
periences of a few isolated interns but they may be represent- 
ative of tliose of a large body of interns in various libraries. 
One intern had the unfortunate and indeed humiliating ex- 
perience of having to perform menial library tasks most of the 
time. These tasks involved the dusting of books and shelves, 
effecting book repairs and pasting newspaper clippings. Such 
duties, which obviously have a necessary place in the efficient 
running of libraries, arc, nevertheless, to be condemned when 
allocated to qualified librarians. First, it is an affront to as well 
as an exploitation of professional persons to be required to 
waste their training on unskilled jobs. Second, such practices 
cannot but diminish the status of librarians in the eyes of the 
outside world at a time when they are pressing for more 
recognition as a learned profession. Third, the allocation of 
unskilled jobs to skilled persons, apart from constituting 
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a waste of valuable man-powder resources, causes inevitably 
in the interns concerned a sense of personal bitterness 
and frustration. Fourth, and most importantly, the intern 
concerned consequently added hardly anything substantial to 
his post-professional education. Five interns from a library in 
London were interviewed. One complained that the internship 
was so uninteresting as to dissuade her permanently from 
librarianship as a career. There was unanimous disapproval 
of the fact that only some aspects of library work were covered; 
and that the duties allocated, more often than not, consisted of 
secretarial, clerical and other monotonous manual operations. 
Even the little that was imparted by way of instruction, thought 
three of the interns, could have been mastered within the first 
month instead of during an year. Although a certain amount 
of routine work is inevitable in librarianship as in many other 
walks of life, nevertheless, there can be no justification for tlie 
library authorities' view that the daily repetition of certain 
mechanical operations (e.g. charging and discharging loans) 
constituted valid ‘library experience'. These disturbing features 
underline the importance of establishing a Post-professional 
Study Centre (PSC). 

Post-professional Study Centre (PSC) 

There is a pressing need for the establishment of a centre 
for the organisation, direction and promotion of all aspects of 
librarians’ continuing education. That internships are properly 
conducted will be ensured by the PSC: fust, through the stipulat- 
ion of minimum standards to be observed by libraries desirous of 
training interns; second, through a vigilant supervisory inspect- 
orate; and third, through the general superintendence of all 
internships throughout the land. The institution of the PSC 
would ensure that only competent libraries are permitted to 
have interns. The PSC will keep a perpetual vigil so that the 
system does not degenerate into a means of enabling irres- 
ponsible libraries to secure cheap professional labour. After 
having clearly laid down the basic requirements for an intern- 
ship, the PSC would proceed to approve only those schemes 
submitted by libraries that satisfy these conditions. The PSC 
would send an officer to review the training programme as 
well as to inspect the available facilities in an applicant library. 
The granting of a certificate of approval will depend on a 
satisfactory report by such an officer. 
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Some of the basic conditions to be satisfied by libraries 
desirous of having interns are the following: 

(1) The duration of internships to be of a stipulated minimum 
period; 

(2) Interns' salaries, hours of work, vacation and sick leave 
and other conditions of employment to be decided as though 
interns were permanent members of staff; 

(3) Interns to be trained progressively to assume increasing 
degrees of responsibility; 

(4) Interns, being qualified librarians, not to be required to 
perform non-professional duties; 

(5) Interns to be provided with supervised experience in at 
least the major departments of the libraries concerned, if 
not all. 

After having surveyed the resources of the libraries which 
indicate an interest in having internship programmes, the PSC 
would specify in each case the maximum number of interns 
permitted during a given period. This figure would not be 
reached arbitrarily but with due regard to relevant statistical 
factors: for instance, the availability of professional staff to 
undertake supervision. The PSC computer would be helpful in 
finding places for prospective interns by matching them with 
suitable libraries. Their special preferences, and subject inter- 
ests in particular, would receive due consideration in the 
computer processing of data. With reference to the organis- 
ation of in-service training, the need for institutionalised plan- 
ning has long been recognised. It has been aptly observed that 
the ‘Reluctance cn the part of librarians to undertake a program 
of in-service training, even in job processes, undoubtedly is due 
not to a lack of conviction as to its benefits, nor to unwillingness 
to use the time it takes, but to a lack of the confidence which 
comes only with knowing what to do and how to do it. 
Librarians . . . cannot always apply techniques found in a book 
to practical work situations. Evidently, therefore, some plan 
needs to be worked out whereby all sizes and kinds of libraries 
may receive help in preparing their staff members in processes, 
as well as in other forms of in-service training.*®® The PSC would 
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guide every interested library in the planning, preparation and 
execution of in-service training schemes. It is a tribute to the 
resourcefulness of British librarians that even without central- 
ised direction many isolated in-service schemes sprang up. 
Apart from fostering the growth of new schemes, the PSC 
would also co-ordinate the efforts of all tlie schemes. Tlic 
purpose of centralised direction is not to bring about a dead 
uniformity of practice everywhere. It is thought that centralised 
direction would help to promote the observance of minimum 
standards. Furthermore, centralised direction makes possible 
the quickened communication of improvements to libraries. 
At the verbal level, the extent of communication will be helped 
through the evolution of a common professional jargon. 
Through their presence in libraries, the PSC supervisors would 
assist in the planning and running of in-service training schemes. 
These persons do not constitute a superior inspectorate who 
have to be feared but rather a body of friendly guides whose 
suggestions are permissive but not mandatory. 

The PSC's main responsibilities with reference to in-service 
training, would consist in the outlining of the courses with the 
assistance of the libraries concerned; the provision of materials 
such as books, films and other instructional aids; the organisation 
of the work of the supervisory inspectorate and the task of 
evaluation. Through publicity media, the PSC would draw 
the attention of the library profession to the existence of 
opportunities for professional development. The PSC would 
analyse and then proceed to publicise the details of the available 
information relating to the in-service training schemes in 
existence throughout the country. A computer would be used to 
match the vacancies in libraries for in-service trainees with the 
applications from librarians. Basing the allocations on subjects, 
the PSC will earmark in-service training places in special librar- 
ies for those librarians who have expressed an interest in 
subject specialisation. ‘In-Service training in special libraries 
is not different in method or goals from that in other libraries; 
added factors, however, enter into it, since the librarian or 
library assistant has to master the knowledge and techniques 
not only of librarianship but also of a special field of know- 
ledge.’®^ 

The national centre for the training of supervisors of in- 
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service training schemes would be the PSC. Among the 
advantages resulting from this arrangement, as against sharing 
the work of training with libraries, are the following: First, 
libraries could effect financial savings by the avoidance of 
duplication: many libraries can ill afford the money and staff 
time expended on training supervisors. Second, through the 
centralised direction and control of the training of supervisors 
there is the possibility of the evolution of common standards, 
practices and terminology in the field of in-service training. 
Third, through their receiving a common instruction, especially 
in matters of policy, there is every chance that the supervisors 
would collaborate in building up an integrated policy of post- 
professional education with a special concern for in-service 
training. Through the vigilance of the supervisors and the 
observance of the prescribed minimum standards, the PSC 
would strive to safeguard the interests of both in-service trainees 
and libraries alike. Without adequate supervision, there is a 
real temptation for libraries which are generally hard pressed 
for money and staff, to reduce in-service training schemes to 
cheap-labour rackets. Similarly, unless a watchful eye is kept, 
over-worked librarians are unlikely to be above the temptation 
to regard periods of in-service training as occasions for spells of 
inactivity. 

Perhaps the most valued and useful attribute that could 
be expected of a supervisor is a capacity to stimulate thought 
on professional matters. Mature librarians are more likely to 
prefer supervisors with whom they can thrash out problems 
in a friendly and enquiring spirit. The word ‘supervisor’ seems 
an unfortunate misnomer that is suggestive rather of a pedagogic 
disciplinarian who has constantly to watch over his students 
for their mischievous ways. An ideal supervisor, however, is 
no more than a guide; he is one who is honesdy aware that he 
is himself never beyond the need for continual post- professional 
education. 

Several parties would collaborate in the evaluation of in- 
service training schemes. The difficult (discipline of objective 
evaluation would be attempted by the in-service trainees in 
their reports. Still the major responsibility would fall on the 
nucleus of the whole system of post-professional education — 
the PSC. It is prudent to have one evaluatory body than several, 
which might result confusingly in the application of conflicting 
criteria which, in turn, would necessitate further clarification 
and evaluation. ‘Evaluation techniques are expensive to perform. 
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and difficult to report’.'^- By u>ju,enLi'aLing the task of evaluation 
in tlie hands of the PSC^ the library world as a whole would 
also be saving the expenditure that would otherwise be entailed 
in evaluation tli rough the laborious efforts of many libraries. 
‘The program of evaluation should be co-operative and con- 
tinuous in nature, consisting of records and reports; rating 
scales for single activities, personality evaluation, and planned 
projects; anecdotal records kept by both student and super* 
visor; samples of work; and evaluation conferences".®® Evaluation 
may take many forms ranging from critical comments to complex 
statistical surveys. Unless there are systems of evaluation mistakes 
are liable to get perpetuated; besides, evaluation systems have 
beneficial effects in at least two ways. First, in-service trainees 
as well as supervisors will be deterred from being guilty of 
neglect by the knowledge that they miglit emerge in an un- 
favourable light. Second, the evaluatory research of the super- 
visors would provide valuable data for tlie formulation of 
future policies. Through the media of questionnaires it is 
possible to collect information relating in-scrvicc traineeV at- 
titudes to work and efficiency before, during and after their 
training programmes. These facts would form the basis for 
research into the effectiveness of in-sei^ice training sclicmcs with 
tlie object of introducing reforms. 

The PSC would be in a position to publish instructors* 
guides, manuals, models of in service training schemes and 
work schedules. Intcrcsied libraries could modify the suggestions 
in these publications to suit local conditions. It has been 
observed that ‘the imposition of an external standard upon 
the essentially flexible and adaptable nature of in-service train- 
ing could only do harm. Each programme of in-scrvicc training 
must, if it is to succeed, be exactly tailored to the needs 
of the institution or service within and for which it is 
conducted’.®* That an imposed external standard ‘could only 
do harm" ” is an exaggerated fear. While it is true that too 
many regulations could frustrate the spirit of creative ex- 
perimentation; it is, nevertheless, considered a prudent course 
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to stipulate minimum standards. Among other advantages, mini- 
mum standards would act as a check on the abuse of in-service 
training schemes and prevent the exploitation of in-service 
trainees. 

It is possible that, as a general rule, librarians will not be 
too eager to undergo post-professional education without some 
incentive in the form of reward and/or recognition. This gives 
rise to the need to devise a system for calculating the extent of 
post-professional studies actually undertaken by librarians. It 
is proposed that the PSC should maintain for all librarians, 
records of their merits. Thus at any given time the total of 
merits would indicate numerically the extent of post-profession- 
al education undertaken by a librarian. The PSC would al- 
locate extra merits for the more difficult accomplishments. A 
system of merits, although admittedly a rather inexact yard- 
stick, would, nevertheless, considerably lessen the irrational 
element which is ever-present in human judgment. Merits will 
be credited only for post-professional studies undertaken after, 
and not before, the obtaining of professional status by librar- 
ians. 

Some of the achievements deserving of merits are the 
following: 

(1) Every exchange undergone; 

(2) Every in-service training course undergone; 

(3) Every new language learnt as evidenced by a forma) 
qualification; 

(4) Every post-professional qualification obtained; 

{5) Every non-professional qualification obtained which has 
a direct or indirect bearing on librarianship; 

(6) Every contribution to the literature of a subject other 
than librarianship; 

(7) Every contribution to the literature of librarianship, 

Systems of merits are not without snags: the private studies 
undertaken by scholar-librarians, for instance, perhaps in the 
privacy of their homes, may pass unnoticed and therefore un- 
rewarded. Some might choose to refrain from providing any 
evidence of their learning in the tangible forms of either 
obtaining qualifications or having their work published. 
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